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“A HISTORY OF GOLD SNUFF BOXES” 


By RICHARD AND MARTIN NORTON. With over 50 pages of Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. post free 
($3.00 in U.S.A). The only handbook on this subject in the English language 
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Fine Bessarabian Carpet, size 10 ft. 4 ins. by 9 ft. Red, green and pink pri nted_ illustrat@ot p 
design with scrolls in ivory, rose sprays on a téte de négre background. ss a 
Green and téte de négre border with floral design in red, pink and yellow. justice to the the « 


Price $500 landed, all charges paid. 
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Reginald Davis late of 10 Queen Street Mayfair has taken 


Galleries at 34 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
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“HE TRUMPET BOWL srs. naynes 


the sun it seems to have needed nearly 1700 years 
of the Christian era, as well as a still longer pagan 

‘iod, for glass designers to produce what strikes me as the 
iplest and most satisfying drinking vessel ever evolved. 
at glass is what is so universally known to collectors 
the ‘‘ drawn trumpet.’’ Almost infinitely variable in 
ight, in width, depth, and outline of bowl, in stem 
umeter and in foot formation, it still seems quite 
ficult to construct a really ugly drawn trumpet. 

That name “trumpet” aptly describes the bowl, 
which is usually flared or out-turned in some degree, 
but the walls of which may on occasion strictly follow 
the outline of the stem. It is then often termed a “ flute.” 

At a time when museums are closed one is thrown 
back upon memory and book illustrations. It would be 
pleasant to trace back this two-piece trumpet bowl glass 
to ancient times, but the earliest record of the form I 
can find is an enamelled Venetian goblet figured in Dillon’s 
Glass on Plate XXX, dated circa 1500. The form is 
exact, but one cannot assert it is a true two-piece glass. 
Most probably it is not. 

But the actual bowl form can be found very much 
earlier. The Romans used conical beakers in plenty and 
in varying sizes. It may be that many—perhaps most— 
were really lamps fitted into a pendent metal ring or 
circle of rings on a system that can be seen to-day in 
Algeria. There certainly is the prototype of the bowl, 


\ tie sunt se there is said to be nothing new under 


stemless and footless as was the vast majority of Roman 
olassware. 

- Stepping forward a little to the V—VIIIth centuries, 
there are the true cone beakers of Anglo-Saxondom, 
of which examples are preserved in the Worthing and 
Guildford museums. 


Thorpe figures these in English 





Fig. II Fig. III Fig. IV 
Figs. II-IV. TYPES OF TRUMPET BOWLS with elaborate stem formations. 
Venetian and Netherlandish forms, XVIIth century. Fig. II, height 6} in., Figs. III 


and IV, 7 in. 








Fig. I. TRUMPET BOWL GOBLET 

with simple knopping, circa 1600. Height 

8in. Probably made at Antwerp. Com- 

parable types were made at Venice and 
in England 


Glass, an inexpensive handbook well worth close study. 
It may be guessed that the original “ lamp ” type persisted 
into the still darker ages of the IX—XIIIth centuries ; 
beyond that, conjecture only is safe. 

Dillon’s glass of circa 1500 has 
been referred to, and after it the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries saw a 
whole host of Venetian and Nether- 
landish glasses with the trumpet 
bowl. From the tall and slender 
conical flute to the shallow and 
wide-flared tazza champagne, that 
bowl appears in a hundred graceful 
variations. Stems, at first sufficiently 
simple (Fig. I), grew into amazingly 
elaborate affairs, winged and denti- 
culated (Figs. II, III, IV), but they 
tended to simplify again as the 
XVIIth century grew old, a hollow 
knop of various types replacing the 
earlier serpentine fancies (Figs. V, 
VI). From Spain, in the late XVIIth 
century, came trumpet bowls with 
unknopped hollow stems (Fig. VII), 
not so unlike those made in England 
for a little while after the Excise Act 
of 1845-6, while France or perhaps 
Flanders made cheap little glasses 
on the same lines, whose very 
cheapness and frailty have left them 
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as rare as the 
more elaborate 
expensive 
glasses of 
earlier days. 

I think it is 
directly due to 
Ravenscroft 
that the heavy- 
bowled solid- 
stemmed glass 
came into 
existence. It 
was amazingly 
simple to 
make, and by 
reason of its 
strength alone 
it fulfilled a 
long-felt econ- 
omic need. 
To realize 
that, it is only 
necessary to 
recall Greene’s 
plaintive _re- 
quests to the 
Morelli bro- 
thers for 
stronger glass- 
es (Fig. VI). 
Of course 
there was 
nothing to 
prevent _ the 
Venetians 
from making 


strong solid 
glasses, but 
they knew well 
enough that 
a still more 





imperative de- 
mand was for 
+ ie = clarity of 
Se Set ee, eee Se ca. | Hew, 
Dutch, often with a hollow pear-shaped knop _ belauded as it 

has been, the 
Venetian metal was far from possessing real clarity. They 
might call it crystal indeed, but it could not challenge 
comparison with true crystal. Actually, it was already 
being alleged in the XVIIth century that England was 
herself making better glasses, so far as clarity was 
concerned, than Venice was providing. 

XVIIth century Venetian metal is clearer than 
XVIth century, which is of a very definite greyish tinge, 
but it was still far from crystal-clear. It was limpid and 
charming, but it had not fulfilled its aim. 

I think the Venetians were compelled to blow their 
glass thinly simply because that enhanced clarity. It is 
often said that these craftsmen took advantage of their 
very tractable metal to fashion the airy, beautiful glasses 
they learned to blow so well. That is probably only half 
the truth, and I suggest they made a virtue out of neces- 


Fig. V. THE SCUDAMORE FLUTE, 





Fig. VI. 


A WINE made by Morelli Brothers, 
to the order of Greene, a prominent importer 
and member of the Glass Sellers Company. 


With plain hollow knop, circa 1665. 
5? in. 


Height 
Dutch parallels are known 


sity. For wherever there is a tinge of colour in glass it 
varies in depth according to the thickness, and, similarly, 
clarity was enhanced if the metal was blown very thinly. 
The Venetians were not the men to risk the reputation 
of their precious “ crystal.’’ But they were businesslike 
enough to have met the demand for strong glasses if 
they could have made aol with equal clarity. 

Ravenscroft’s discovery did enable England to com- 
bine these two primary requisites of strength and 
clearness, and it added something more, a brilliance and 
power of refracting light until then unguessed at, or at least 
never achieved. Little wonder, then, that the new glass 
was exported far and wide, and that it won a sudden 
market in countries which hardly knew England made 
glass at all. 

We are apt to think of the drawn trumpet as a glass 
with a plain straight stem, but that is rather a concession 
to convention than a faithful conception. There is 
nothing to prevent a drawn trumpet bowl being pro- 
vided with quite an elaborately knopped stem, with 
or without internal decoration, and many such exist, 
particularly in the later heavy balusters, the balustroid 
types and in air-twists. 

But if for simplicity we limit our series to unknopped 
glasses, there are still enough varieties available to fill a 
large cabinet without any excessive expenditure. A most 
interesting series can be built up. 

That series may start with a specimen of the late 
XVIIth century. I say “ may” because undoubted 
examples of circa 1685-90 are so few and far between 
that very few collectors can point to one (Fig. IX). 
There are, indeed, a number of those thin-stemmed 
toasting glasses in a more or less greyish soda metal to 
which a XVIIth century date is usually given and a 
Venetian origin. But that is too restricted an attribution. 
It would be easier to assume some are Netherlandish, 
some possibly English even. And as to date, if a few 
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‘e of the late XVIIth century, I feel convinced the type 
as current far into the XVIIIth century. At any rate, 
hen a toasting glass is found in lead glass—which is 
st very often—it has all the characteristics of 1740 
ietal (Fig. VIII). But here—if it is permitted to inter- 
ylate a query in an article that purports to inform—is 
vere any direct evidence that the drawn trumpet was 
iade at all on the Continent before the first quarter of 
ie XVIIIth century? If there is, I have missed it. If 
1ere is not, the balance of the evidence suggests that 
1ese soda-metal toasting glasses are of English make. 
Reverting to the heavy type of drawn trumpets, the 
isual early attribution is again in question. Early dated 
pecimens are of extreme rarity. Thorpe refers to an 
xample dated 1696 on the foot and illustrates one dated 
jog (“History ’’ Plate XLVII). Bles (Plate 44) illustrated 
. “rare little glass’’ engraved 


SUCCESS TO WIL» AND MARY 


nut that glass is neither rare nor, in my opinion, early. 
A mid-XVIIIth century date is more just, and what 
evidence is there that the William and Mary so com- 
memorated were anything but humble citizens of a 
country which, whatever its other faults, had manners 
enough not to address its king and queen by their 
Christian names alone? Then there is a drawn trumpet 
glass, stippled by Greenwood, signed and dated 1720. 





S it On the other hand, precisely similar glasses are illustrated Fig. IX. ALARGE DRAWN TRUMPET GOBLET, 
rly, by Bles (Plates 23, 89 and 93) dated 1741, 1745 and 1743 — —_— = ——. . a “4 i a 

y : : : 4 rea r sses 0 . 
=~ respectively. An illustration is given (Fig. IX) of a oe a Gauges Figs. X ond XVI 8 


large goblet which may fairly safely be given a date of 





like 
s if circa 1685-go on the evidence of the metal and 
: particularly of the short heavy stem. Other 
»m- large goblets with longer stems are known in 
and heavy baluster metal. The evidence suggests 
and that some XVIIth century specimens were 
east made, of which very few survive; that the 
lass type continued to be made during the first 
den thirty years of the XVIIIth century, in rather 
ade large and heavy forms; and that it became 
really common and popular between 1735 and 
lass 1740. 
sion That popularity was ever afterwards 
> iS maintained, although the glasses gradually 
oro- grew lighter owing to the 1745-6 Excise Act, 
with and subsequently smaller, until they resolved 
xist, themselves into the little inexpensive dram 
roid glasses of the late XVIIIth and early XIXth 
centuries. Economic pressure doubtless con- 
yped tributed to that decline, for it is a very far cry 
ul a from the majestic goblets of—shall we say, 
nost 1720—and the baby glasses of 1820. 

Any collector who feels inclined to ac- 
late cumulate all the possible types of English 
pted drawn trumpet glasses with straight stems 
veen need not fancy it is too easy a task. If, 
IX). having completed such a series, he turns his 
med acquisitive powers to similar glasses with 
il to Fig. VII. TRUMPET WINE with Fig. VIII. A TALL TOASTING~ knopped stems and completes that task as 
ida hollow stem, in straw-coloured glass. GLASS in lead metal. English, well, he will have done something never before 
ion. Spanish, late XVIIth century. A circa 1740. Height 8} in. Compare achieved. 
lish, raeriags pute ng ed a hyn or It is not possible to indicate in an article 
few A greenish-yellow hue predominates every different type recorded, but some short 
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summary can be 
attempted of the 
straight-stemmed 
glasses. 

In the plain- 
stemmed group, 
to which a late 
date limit of circa 
1760 should be 
given, there are 
large goblets of 
g in. and upwards 
in height with 
heavy stems. It 
is among these 
the early speci- 
mens are to be 
found, with and 
without a tear in 
the stem and with 
the plain or the 
folded foot. 
Smaller goblets 

dette: = and wines, up to 

Fig. X. The familiar drawn TRUMPET 9 in-, and of 

WINE with folded foot and tear in stem, varying weights 

circa 1740 are plentiful (Fig. 

X). They may 

have the tear or they may not (that applies to most glasses 

of this group), and occasionally a specimen is found with 

a row of teardrops in the bowl base. The foot may be 

plain, folded, domed, or domed and folded. In addition, 
there is a solid conical foot and a true firing foot. 

The tall ale glasses date from 1740-60, with or 





without tears, and with plain or folded foot (Fig. XI) 
but there surely should be other forms of foot. Ther 
are shorter ale glasses as well, rather light and often o 
late date. Their feet are plain, folded, domed (?), anc 
domed and folded. The bowls may be moulded wit! 
faint flutes or with the wider fluting, as found on earl 
Irish rummers. 

Cordials are scarcer, naturally (Fig. XII), and founc 
with the usual four types of foot, but not, I fancy, wit! 
solid or firing feet. 

Dram glasses date from 1750. The stem here i: 
very short. The foot is plain (Fig. XIII) or folded, it may 
be terraced, flanged (Fig. XIV) or just a plain firing foot 

Rarer types are Ratafias (Fig. XV), toasting glasses, 
and toast-masters’ glasses of small capacity. All of these 
may have only the plain foot, except the last, which may 
have a firing foot. 

In addition, there is a group of beautifully made 
glasses, presumed to hail from Newcastle. They are 
rather tall and something of a cross between the toasting 
glass and the usual wine. The feet are mostly plain, 
occasionally folded, and the bowls frequently carry a 
band of baroque engraving (Fig. XVI). Their date is 
circa 1740-50. 

In the mid-century airtwist group, drawn trumpets 
appear commonly enough at first. Only four types of 
twist seem to have been employed : a single spiral gauze, 
a pair of corkscrews, four corkscrews, and (much the 
most frequently) a multiple spiral twist. 

Of these last, goblets, ales, short ales, cordials, drams 
and of course wines (Figs. XVII and XVIII) are found. 
The folded foot is not uncommon ; a domed foot can be 
found (Fig. XIX), and now and then a firing foot to a 
dram glass. There should be a specimen or two with 





Fig. XI Fig. XII Fig. XIII Fig. XIV Fig. XV 


DRAWN TRUMPET GLASSES OF THE MID-XVIIItH CENTURY 
Fig. XI. ENGRAVED ALE GLASS, showing the folded foot. Fig. XII. A CORDIAL, with plain foot. Scarce 
glasses, used for the consumption of the home-made still-room concoctions esteemed palatable in the XVIIIth century, 
perhaps faute de mieux. Fig. XIII. A DRAM GLASS with plain foot. Some of these are probably tavern glasses. 
Fig. XIV. Another DRAM GLASS with flanged foot to give strength and save weight. Fig. XV. A RATAFIA, 
engraved, with plain foot. A flute-cordial. Contrary to the usual belief, the compound known as “ ratafia’’ was not 
rated highly. Fig. XVI. A Newcastle-made form of DRAWN TRUMPET, circa 1745, with baroque engraving to 
rim. Fine quality metal, thinner than the normal wine. Compare Fig. X 
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Fig. XVII Fig. XVIII 


DRAWN TRUMPET AIR TWISTS, MID-XVIIITH CENTURY 


Fig. XVII. An ENGRAVED Fig. XVIII. A WINE 
WINE, approaching cordial with semi-toasting 
form with multiple spiral stem, circa 1750. 
twist, the earliest type of air Obviously the very 

twist, circa 1740 slender } in. stem of 


Fig. VIII had to be 
stouter to contain any 
form of air twist 


a vermicular or triple-ring band round the stem. Far 
fewer varieties will be found with the other twists. 

Passing to the opaque twist group, if a collector can 
acquire a drawn trumpet glass he will be fortunate, for 
these are among the rarities of 
English glass. 

Then there is the cut stem 
group which followed. Most of 
these glasses have a drawn bowl, 
but only a few are trumpets. I 
have noted ales, short ales, 
wines (Fig. XX), and drams, of 
which the latter are slight little 
glasses, and late. The stem may 
be diamond or hexagon-faceted. 
All the specimens noted had 
plain feet. 

Finally come glasses best 
called ‘‘ small wines and drams”’ 
(Figs. XXI, XXII and XXIII). 
They derive from the earlier 
plain-stemmed group, but are 
light and small, dating from 1770 
until, say, 1820. Apart from 
engraving, not many actual 





Fig. XXI. SMALL varieties are to be found, although 
WINE, crudely en- there may be a considerable range 
graved, with folded . hi h ki d Th f ld d 
foot. Late XVIlith Wenn cach cine. , 


century foot reappears and is as common 
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Fig. XIX Fig. XX 


Fig. XX. A DRAWN 
TRUMPET WINE with 


Fig. XIX. AN ALE : 
faceted stem, circa 1770 


GLASS with a pair of 

“‘mercury ” cork-screws. 

These commence as a pair 

of large tears, before draw- 

ing and twisting the stem. 

Foot domed and folded, 
circa 1745 


as the plain foot. The chief points of interest lie in bowl 
decoration, which may be wholly wrythen, moulded with 
faint or wide flutes at base, or corrugated to near the 
rim. In all these the decoration is apt to descend down 
the stem, which in extreme cases can be called rib- 
twisted. A few specimens are found with a deceptive 
bowl and a good many with thick bowls. No doubt 
they were made for tavern use. 

The foregoing summary is necessarily concise. It 
does not pretend 
to be an exhaustive 
list, but it does give 
a fairly close idea of 
the wide variety of 
detail to be found 
within one single 
type of glass. It 
may be that some 
collector will think 
it worth while to 
complete such a 
series in detail. 

At least it offers 
a prospect of fina- 
lity, not to mention 
economy, which 
the amassing of a 
general collection 
can never do. 





Fig. XXII. 
GLASS with wrythen bowl and folded 


A SMALL DRAM 


foot. Late XVIIIth century. Fig. 

XXIII. A DRAM GLASS with cor- 

rugated bowl and plain heavy foot, 
circa 1800. For tavern use 








A NEW ATTRIBUTION TO 
SIR NATHANIEL BACON 


BY A. C. SEWTER 
Dee the very small number of works by him 


now known or recognized, Sir Nathaniel Bacon 

(1585-1627) has for some time been acknowledged 
as an important artistic personality. The works by which 
he is generally 
known are a series 
of three self- 
portraits; a full- 
length belonging 
to the Earl of Veru- 
lam (which is 
reproduced in C. H. 
W. G. Constable's 
Collins Baker and 
English Painting, 
1500-1700, plate 44) 
and two bust por- 
traits, one wearing 
a hat (reproduced 
in The Burlington 
Magazine, Vol. XI, 
p. 237), and one 
without a hat, the 
last being in the 
National Portrait 
Gallery. All three, 
judging from the 
costume, must date 
from about 1620- 
1627, and the Por- 
trait Gallery  ex- 
ample is probably 
the latest of the 
three. Of Bacon’s 
work during these 
last years of his life, 
therefore, it is pos- 
sible to form a fair 
conception. Bacon’s 
contemporary, 
Edward Norgate, 
speaks of his colour 
in particular, 
referring to a peculiar shade of pink which he invented 
and used'; and messieurs Collins Baker and Constable 
remark that “the colour of his large self-portrait is 
unusual in English portraits—black, grey and strong 
yellow, and the execution free and solid.’” 

It is exactly this peculiarity of colour which is striking 
in a bust-portrait of Charles I, painted about the time of 
his accession in 1625, which was exhibited at Leicester 
in 1937. Charles wears a doublet of a light red or pink 
colour which contains a proportion of yellow; with 
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See F. Duleep Singh Nathaniel Bacon 
Magazine vol. xi, pp. 236-242 
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this, the light blue ribbon of the George, the whit 
ruff, the pale yellowish blonde flesh-tint, and the gree: 
background create an unusual and attractive colour-chord 

At the time of the exhibition in 1937, I was unable t 
reach any conclusio1 
as to its authorship 
and it was cata 
lozued under th 
attribution it hac 
borne for some 
time, namely 
Cornelius Johnson, 
which was mani 
festly incorrect, 
though of an 
approximate 
character. Of the 
other artists of the 
period who might 
be considered in 
connection with the 
picture—the 
ycunger Gheraerts, 
Robert Peake, 
Gilbert Jackson, 
Johann Priwitzer, 
George Geldorp, or 
Daniel Mytens— 
none seemed alto- 
gether likely. But 
a comparison of the 
“Charles I” with 
the National Portrait 
Gallery ‘‘Sir 
Nathaniel Bacon ”’ 
(see Cover), with 
which it must be an 
almost exact con- 
temporary, will 
remove all doubts 
as to its authorship. 
We find the same 
blonde, clear colour- 
ing, the same creamy consistency of paint, the same soft 
modelling of the contours, the same careful delineation of 
the embroidered pattern on the doublets, the shadows of 
the beard and ruff, and the same manner of drawing the 
hair, moustache, and beard. 

This portrait is an important addition to the known 
works of Sir Nathaniel, since it establishes his status as 
a portrait-painter, and also reveals his considerable 
psychological powers. The weak, loose mouth, the vague, 
wondering and anxious eyes, and the lofty, idealistic brow 
display Bacon’s clear comprehension of the king’s char- 
acter. It is a portrait, too, which had some vogue, for copies 
occur not infrequently in English country house collections. 
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The earliest Art Academy in Scotland, 1753 


events in Scotland—the Union of the Parliaments 

in 1707, and the Jacobite risings in 1715 and 1745. 

In the latter half of the century there was a rapid expansion 
under more settled conditions. There were many artists, 
but particulars of their lives and of their works can only 
be gleaned in meagre references. In 1729 the short-lived 
Academy of St. Luke was constituted in Edinburgh ; in 
1761 the first art exhibition was opened in Glasgow on 
the coronation day of George III of works belonging to 
Robert Foulis, who had started an academy for the 
teaching of art in 1753. In 1760 the Trustees Academy 
was opened in Edinburgh, but it was after 1800 before 
the earliest exhibitions of works by local artists were held. 
George Jamesone (d. 1644) is usually quoted as the 
earliest native Scottish artist, but John Scougall may be 
earlier. It is reported that Scougall painted a portrait 
of Henry, Prince of Wales, which so pleased James VI 
that he presented the artist with a ring. This must have 
been before 1612, and a picture of a man holding a ring, 
in the Scottish National Gallery, is said to be a self- 
portrait of John Scougall. The earliest works by Jamesone 
date from about 1620. The only point in referring to 
these artists here is that descendants of both occupy the 


[ee XVIIIth century was marked by stirring 


stage in the beginning of the XVIIIth century. The 
Scougall family is wrapped in mystery—there may have 
been John, then David, and another John, and perhaps 
George, but the relationships are uncertain. Works by 
David Scougall are sensitive in drawing and charming in 
their light colour schemes. The later John was a capable 
painter and died about 1730. Jamesone had a daughter, 
Marjory, who married an Edinburgh advocate, Alexander. 
Their grandson, John Alexander, was born probably before 
1690, but in 1712 he was in Rome, when he did a series 
of etchings after Raphael which he dedicated to Cosimo 
de Medici. He returned to Scotland before 1720 and 
continued to paint decorative compositions, of which the 
picture ‘The Rape of Proserpine” in the Scottish 
National Gallery (dated 1720) is doubtless the sketch for 
a ceiling on the staircase of Gordon Castle. He also 
painted portraits a little thin in character and not very 
robust in style. Alexander frequently signs his work in 
the abbreviated form “‘ Alexr.’”” His son, Cosmo Alex- 
ander (1724-1772), called after his early patron, continued 
the tradition in portrait painting. 

In 1688 the Earl of Buchan persuaded Sir John de 
Medina (1659-1710) to settle in Scotland, and a new 
influence appears. Medina’s work has strength and down- 
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rightness, combined with a more opulent use of costume 
and draperies. We are indebted to him for portraits of 
many men who played important parts in Scottish affairs, 
and these have a convincing air, which tempts one to 
believe in their excellence as likenesses. Medina had a 
son and a grandson, both called John, and both inferior 
as painters. On Medina’s death his successor was a 
pupil, William Aikman. Born in 1682, when he succeeded 
to his paternal estate of Cairney in Forfarshire he 
promptly sold it and proceeded to study in Rome. On 
his return in 1712 he settled in Edinburgh until 1723 and 
then moved to London, where he died in 1731. Aik- 
man’s portraits are gentle and pleasing. In his best work 
the drawing is firm and the colour quiet, the craftsman- 
ship refined and delicate. 

In the middle of the century there is a group of 
artists of whom we know little. Wailliam Mosman, active 
after 1730 and who died in 1771, is a fairly competent 
portrait painter, at times pleasing in colour. William 
Millar, by whom works are noted after 1750, has firmness 
of drawing, and portraits in simple colour against light 
backgrounds show a real aprreciation of the subtle greys 
in half-tones. Richard Wait is a more wayward figure. 
His drawing is uncertain, but his delight in the intricacies 
and detail of costume is unfailing. An embroidered 
waistcoat or a Highlander in full dress fills his heart with 
joy. His colour can be rich and harmonious, so in spite 
of obvious deficiencies his work seldom lacks interest. 

As a youth of sixteen, Allan Ramsay, along with his 
father, the poet, signed the roll of the Academy of St. 
Luke in 1729. Later he was in London under Hans 
Huyssing and proceeded to Rome in 1736, where he 
studied under Imperiale and in Naples under Solimena. 
The earliest pictures which have been noted are dated 
1734, and they differ little from local contemporary 
standards. He returned from Italy in 1738, and the 
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portrait of “Lady Lucy Manners” in the Scotti 4 
National Gallery, dated 1739, shows how far he h 
progressed in five years. This picture is still an immatu 
work, the design and mannerisms with draperies 
indicate his pupilage, but these are quickly lost and 
delightful simplicity of approach, combined with 
technique admirably suited to the occasion, gives 
Ramsay’s middle period a very satisfying quality. F 
justice has not yet been done to the excellence of Ra: 
say’s work between 1745 and 1760, but an authoritati 
account of his career may be expected shortly from t 
pen of Sir James L. Caw. In 1761 Ramsay was appoint 
Painter-in-Ordinary to George III, and this entailed t 
mass production of Royal portraits. After the midd 
’60’s, Ramsay had many assistants, and most of the wor 
which bear his name are studio products. From this h s 
reputation has suffered. A more careful winnowing wi | 
reveal the early Ramsay as a better artist than has been 
suspected. 

One of Ramsay’s assistants was David Martin (1736 
98), who became Limner to the Prince of Wales. Martin 
early work shows indebtedness to Ramsay, but later he 
aims at a greater richness of impasto and fullness <« 
colour which tempts him to add hot touches of red in his 
flesh shadows. In his last phase he approached more to 
the directness of Raeburn’s technique. 

The local founts of art bubbled from minor springs. 
The name Norie is known in Edinburgh for more than 
a hundred years as house painters. James Norie, senior, 
and his son James, junior, both signed the roll of the 
Academy of St. Luke. James senior started a fashion 
for landscape panels as house decorations, and his 
apprentices and pupils became important figures later. 
These include Alexander Runciman, “‘ Old Jock ’’ Wilson, 
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his Howe, and many others. Runciman continued his studies 1771 became head master of the Trustees Academy. As 
later. at the Foulis Academy and proceeded to Rome, where the mainstay of the classical tradition, he produced a 
lson, he was under Fuseli. He returned to Edinburgh, and in _ series of works of ambitious scale, including subjects from 
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Ossian for the decoration of Penicuik House (destroyed 
by fire in 1890). John Runciman (1744-1768), a younger 
brother of Alexander, gave promise of remarkable gifts 
in his short life. 

Alexander Nasmyth (1758-1840) was a pupil of 
Runciman’s at the Trustees Academy, and, while still a 
youth, became one of Allan Ramsay’s assistants in 
London. On his return to Edinburgh in 1778 he con- 
tinued for some time as a portrait painter, but later his 
interest turned to landscape. As such he has been called 
the Father of Scottish landscape painting, but if that title 
must be handed back to Norie, Nasmyth was certainly 
the father of a remarkable family, most of whom painted 
landscape, including, of course, Patrick, the “ British 
Hobbema.”’ 

In Rome, Scotland was represented at this time by 
Jacob More (1740-1793), “‘ More of Rome,’”’ who was 
regarded as a painter of some consequence, and by Gavin 
Hamilton (1723-1798), a painter of figure compositions 
and portraits. Both artists spent the greater part of their 
lives in Italy and died there. 

In this period the three main streams of influence 
must be noted—Rome, London, and the home product, 
which may be described as an amalgam of native genius 
and the Flemish, Dutch, and French influences which 
found a sympathetic response in Scottish character. After 
the middle of the century it was possible for the young 
artist to receive professional instruction in Scotland at 
the Foulis Academy in Glasgow and at the Trustees 
Academy in Edinburgh, where it is interesting to note 
that the first master was a Frenchman, De la Cour. 
Young artists starting their training in these schools pro- 
ceeded, when they could, to Rome, but in Scotland other 
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influences were at work and the classic tradition had 
insecure roots. David Allan (1744-1796) may be quoted 
in illustration. As a youth he had some training at the 
Foulis Academy, where he displayed gifts which prompted 
patrons in his native town of Alloa to send him to Rome, 
where he became a member of the Academy of St. Luke 
in 1773. He returned to London in 1777 and settled in 
Edinburgh in 1780. Six years later he became master of 
the Trustees Academy. His ambition was to paint in 
the grand manner, but that was alien to the Scottish 
temper, and gradually his interests centred on con- 
temporary life in his immediate surroundings. A series 
of illustrations to Allan Ramsay’s ‘‘ Gentle Shepherd ” 
in 1788 achieved such popularity that his art turns wholly 
in that direction, and he lays the foundation for the work 
of Wilkie, Lizars, Carse, Geikie and others in the next 
generation. It must be noted that these themes found 
other expression in Scotland at this time. Allan and 
Burns died in the same year. 

James Tassie (1735-1799), the modeller of portrait 
medallions, was another pupil of the Foulis Academy, 
while among the miniaturists and draughtsmen of the 
period John Brown (1752-1789) must be noted. 

The last quarter of the century was a period of great 
activity. J. T. Seton, a sensitive and delicate draughts- 
man, was in Scotland between 1772 and 1776, when he 
departed to India. He returned in 1785, and was again 
resident in Edinburgh until his death after 1806. Archi- 
bald Skirving, George Willison, and other painters are 
active but they are eclipsed by a brighter local star. 

The earliest work of Raeburn (1756-1823) appears 
about 1773 (a miniature of David Deuchar), and on 
Martin’s return to Edinburgh in 1775 Raeburn secured 
an introduction and Martin gave him some assistance— 
pictures to copy—but apparently no direct instruction. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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HOW TO APPRECIATE ART 


XI. “DOWN WITH THEORY” 


N our previous chapters we have confined ourselves 
f almost entirely to the consideration of what we may 

call non-modern art, and in particular have we 
avoided reference to living artists. We have done this 
for several reasons, one of which is our desire to pursue 
our subject in an even tenor of friendliness. The moment 
a living artist enters the scene of zsthetics many in the 
audience begin to bristle ; there is a kind of turning up 
of mental shirt sleeves, and before you know where you 
are, you are in the middle of a battle of words, none of 
which hits the mark. 

Though, therefore, we have confined ourselves to the 
work of deceased artists we have had to bring in some 
mention of decidedly unorthodox artists such as Manet, 
Whistler, Cézanne, van Gogh, Gauguin, who all, for 
nearly forty years, and some for even longer, have been 
mouldering in their graves, but whose soul goes marching 
on. Cézanne, van Gogh and Gauguin are still capable 
of rousing some of the audience to rude hissing and boo- 
ing; Manet and Whistler they are now more willing to 
accept in silence, although they do so perhaps only 
because the three others seem to them even more objec- 
tionable. 

The trouble, of course, is due to the apparent 
lack of polite finish in the technique, on the one hand, 
and on the other the nature of the subject-matter. Manet, 
who painted a picture of a naked lady sitting at picnic 
on the grass in the company of carefully dressed gentle- 
men—the subject of his famous déjeuner sur l’herbe 
offended in both respects, and caused contemporary 
critics to treat him “as a kind of buffoon who put out 
his tongue for the amusement of street boys.’’ Whistler’s 
lack of finish caused the pontifex maximus of British art 
at that time, John Ruskin to wit, to stoop to low abuse 
of the artist. 

Some twenty or thirty years before, however, a British 





BY HERBERT FURST 


artist, who was later to become the president of the 
Royal Academy, shocked the public as much, or perhaps 
even more, with a picture that had a religious theme, 
displayed no nakedness and was meticulously finished. 
This was Sir John Millais’ ‘‘ Christ in the House of His 
Parents,” or, to give it its full title, ‘‘ The Child Jesus 
in the House of Joseph the Carpenter.”’ This picture 
was condemned by Charles Dickens, of all writers, as 
touching “‘ the lowest depth of what is mean, odious, 
repulsive, and revolting,’”’ whilst the technique of 
high finish, which at that time characterized Miillais’s 
pre-Raphaelite work, was considered “loathsome and 
disgusting.” Miillais, however, had in Ruskin an 
enthusiastic partisan, and was praised by him for his 
“ exhaustless invention, unsurpassed by even the greatest 
men of old times.’”! 

The interest in the foregoing lies in the fact that a 
critic like Ruskin is found, in one case, on the side of 
the angels, on the other on the side of Beelzebub, just 
as Camille Mauclair, the prophet of Manet and the 
Impressionists, becomes a qualified admirer of Cézanne, 
whom he calls “‘ a conscientious painter without skill ”’ 
who has “‘ sometimes succeeded in finding beauty,”’ and 
a fanatical denouncer of “the ill-omened Cézannism 
of which Cézanne was innocent.” Mauclair is quite 
right when he affirms that Cézanne was innocent of 
Cézannism. We know not only that Cézanne con- 
demned van Gogh’s and Gauguin’s art—‘* Sincérement 
vous faites une peinture de fou,” he said to the last named ; 
we also know that Whistler condemned Cézanne; and 
so we could go on citing the most astonishing contra- 
dictions until we come to that extraordinary conclusion 
at which the greatest English prophet of modern art 
arrived: “I have come definitely to the conclusion that 


1These quotations are from Cook’s *‘ Handbook of the National Gallery,”’ 
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the painting of pictures is too difficult a job for human 
beings.” Thus Roger Fry.’ 

This is what happens to minds incessantly in pursuit 
of some abstract ideal, some norm of art which the artist 
can achieve. Curiously enough this belief in a norm 
or authoritative standard is shared by the bitterest 
enemies of ‘‘ modern” art, as may be seen from the 
following diatribe against it :* 


“Your mind, let it be assumed, is normal ; your outlook 
on life is normal (the term being used in its strict sense, as 
an adjective derived from the noun norm—a standard, and 
meaning regular, according to type). Assuming, then, that 
you are not abnormal; that your mind conforms to the 
standards of healthy and competent human nature, you will 
apprehend perfectly the general appearance of, say, a chair, 
or a woman, as each is seen by normal human vision. When 
therefore you see a chair or a woman, as you may in the 
Courtauld Bequest at the National Gallery, Millbank, repre- 
sented in a way that your mind spontaneously rejects, because 
it is a way that does not tally with your concepts of chair 
and woman, it is clear that they must be abnormal repre- 
sentations. Who is right then? Are you to hold yourself 
wrong because you reject the abnormal ?”’ 


The answer to that is: Yes, because you confuse a 
representation of a chair or a woman with chair or 
woman. This “Art Critic’s’’ standard must logically 
reject all such commonplaces in art as representations 
of angels with wings, of bulls with human heads and 
five legs, of gods with birds’ heads, or with six arms, 
of human beings with slate-blue bodies, of others with 
yellow bodies and red outlines ; and, if it comes to that, 
of any representation of anything at all with outlines, since 
outlines are not to be seen in a chair, a woman, or 
anything else made by nature. 

Apart from all this, however, the criticism is irrelevant 
because art is not nature, and the laws of art do not 
apply to the laws of nature. 

Roger Fry’s despair comes from an understanding 
of the problem in all its vast implications; ‘an Art 

* In a letter to Duncan Grant, quoted by Virginia Woolf in her just published 


* Biography of Roger Fry 
Art Poison, an Exhortation by an Art Critic.” 
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Critic’s ” cocksureness comes from not understanding 
the problem at all. 

We would not ourselves have the temerity to claim 
that we have solved the problem ; we have a horror of 
“grey theory,”’ and we would almost sympathize with 
“an Art Critic” if only he left the normal out and spoke 
of his own limited individual outlook, if he spoke for 
himself and not for the type. Type does not exist; it 
is an abstraction. 

So we say that we owe the artist at least the same 
respect that we owe the devil—we must give him his 
due ; and since we know that, in spite of Fry’s cri de 
ceur, artists have gone on and will go on doing the “ too 
difficult job,” let us assume that they are no less but 
also no more foolish than the rest of humanity. Let us 
assume that, like the rest of us, they are doing their best 
according to their lights. Their best may not be very good, 
their lights may be dim ; possibly. We don’t know; we 
cannot judge. We can only say how it looks to us, and 
we are able, or ought to be able, to give some reasons at 
least for our judgment. But our judgment has no 
validity apart from ourselves. People may agree with 
our outlook, even with our verdicts, but they will do so 
of their own free judgment ; it is even conceivable that 
there might be a consensus of opinion in our favour, 
but that would not necessarily prove that we were right. 
We might just be lucky. We might find ourselves the 
mouthpiece of an epoch—and might still be wrong. On 
the other hand, there might be a voice crying in the 
wilderness, a voice that no one heeded and that yet 
might be proclaiming a true gospel. Who knows? But 
why should we concern ourselves with such teleologic- 
alities ? 

We are here dealing only with the here and now, 
with persons who are still in full possession of their flesh 
and their faculties, and among them, in particular, with 
those who may still be afraid of admiring the “‘ wrong ”’ 
things. No one need fear that; no one can admire 
the “‘ wrong ”’ thing, since it becomes right in the process 
of admiration. Infinitely more harm is done by believing 
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without seeing—at all events in art, where seeing only 
can create a genuine belief. 

If the appreciation of art can be taught it can only 
be by helping to remove the mental obstacles to vision, 
obstacles which for a child and perhaps for a “ savage ”’ 
do not exist. We are not quite so sure about primitive 
humanity, but in any case the absence of obstacles in 
these two cases must not mislead us into thinking that 
either a child or a savage has a truer vision, a better 
appreciation of zsthetics, than a civilized adult ; that is 
a non sequitur. They may have no conscious apprecia- 
tion at all, any more than a spider is likely to have a 
conscious conception of the beauty of its web. We need 
have no pity for the flower “‘ born to blush unseen,” 
but that does not prevent us from enjoying its beauty 
when we do see it. Nor does it matter in the least 
whether we know its name, its family, its species. Above 
all, let us shun any preconceived ideas about normalities. 
Abnormalities greater than our poor human normality 
can conceive are constantly being evolved by Nature 
herself—mammals that lay bird’s eggs, creatures of whom 
no scientist can say what they are, butterflies that look 
like leaves and caterpillars that look like twigs. So why 
should not the artist logically be entitled to create some- 
thing that looks like “‘ nothing on carth’? In fact, 
that is perhaps his highest function—the creation of the 
super normal—not the representation of the normal. 

Here, however, we are theorizing, and that, we submit, 
is the end, the destruction of appreciation. Appreciation 
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in the sense in which we have used it is the act of 
enjoyment, not the assessment of values. Had we 
taken its meaning in its original sense we could have 
saved the reader the trouble of plodding through these 
pages: any auction sale catalogue with prices would 
enlighten them. But would it? The study of prices 
shows that money and art values are incompatible, and 
even when a high price goes with high art, unstable : 
a breath of doubt ; a revealed signature may make the 
picture—as good or as bad as ever it was—rise or tumble 
in appreciation. It is this calamity which true appreciation 
avoids. A work of art should be admired for what it 
is—just that and no more. 

Let us then examine a few examples taken almost at 
random. 

Take two artists very close together in time, place 
and artistic milieu—Claude Monet and Cézanne. Monet’s 
picture is a section of a mural decoration in the 
Musée de l’Orangerie, Paris. The subject of the whole 
decoration is a lily pond. The artist, it is clear, got the 
whole of his stimulus, his excitement, out of trying to 
render, as truthfully as he could, the effect of light, the 
atmospheric shimmer and iridescence of the interplay 
of the sky colour reflected in the light-laden, zephyr-stirred 
waters of the pond and its surrounding vegetation. The 
reader must take it on trust here that the skill with which 
the artist has solved his problem is great ; no black-and- 
white reproduction can convey this. What, however, the 
black-and-white can convey is a certain woolly indefini- 
tion and formlessness, a lack of structural design, which 
the whole painting, the tout ensemble, further enforces. 
Monet’s aim was, it is clear, to give the spectator the 
feeling that he is in fact confronting nature, seeing the 
actual scene. The terms of reference indicated by the 
artist in the treatment of the whole are those of nature. 

Now let us look at Cézanne’s rather romantically 
and therefore misleadingly entitled painting “‘ La Maison 
du Pendu.’”’ This is not a mural decoration ; it is a 
canvas easily comprised within the four corners of the 
frame. Now, again as the artist has himself indicated 
in the actual handling of the theme, this is not primarily 
an imitation of nature. The artist is not so much con- 
cerned with nature itself as with something that he had 
seen in nature, and what he had seen is evidently rerm- 
anent structure rather than ephemeral appearance. The 
forms in it are strong, the masses weighty, the sense of 
space pronounced. The horizontals, except the margins 
of the frame, are few. The verticals in the picture are 
strongly emphasized in the two tree trunks which dis- 
appear behind the frame and in this way add strength 
to the construction of the design, which, by a skilful 
manipulation of diagonals at different angles, keeps the 
eye of the spectator riveted on the picture surface. There 
is also, apart from the handling of colour which the 
illustration cannot show, a texture, a quality in the 
handling of the pigment which adds a further charm 
to this very strong picture. 

A little reflection will show that these two artists, so 
close together, were really living in two different worlds : 
one in the passing moment, the other in an eternal one. 
Which is better? Why answer such a question? One 
should be grateful for the measure of each, though one 
may justly feel that the rendering of a temporary effect 
on an accidental scene is not perhaps the best form of 
mural decoration. 
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Now again to another world and to two artists— 
unknown—who were perhaps fairly close together in 
space—China—though separated from one another by 
some three or four centuries. One is a figure made of 
iron ; the other is a little pottery group. The pottery group 
is a charming little thing, full of gentle humour and at 
the same time of an amiable symmetry and quiet rhythm. 
Almost one would listen: it would seem as if they had 
just entered our room with a “‘ Here we are”’ or its 
Chinese equivalent. We have not seen the original and 
do not know whether the colouring is an added charm ; 
most probably it is. 

The life-size iron figure which was at Burlington 
House in the Chinese Exhibition of 1936 we have seen, 
and can attest that it is one of the most terrifying 
works of art we know of. It is a mass of metal con- 
veying the sense of brutal strength in human form; an 
amazing piece of work in all respects, in conception, 
material, technique. It has much more power than any 
Greek sculpture ; it is more truly alarming than any 
medieval idea of the devil and his angels, or, for that 
matter, than the conventional Temple Guardians in 
Chinese Art. It is a triumph of ugliness, but its ugliness 
is sublime. We think it is a work of great art. 

The little pottery group is an ephemeral trifle, but 
its charming “to-day” has outlasted a thousand 
summers. 

The Temple Guardian seems rather to be a denizen of 
the Blakeian world of Urizen, though Blake himself would 
have given softer him those lines, which he fondly believed 
to be Michelangelesque. It is thus in its way a shadow 
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cast in iron of a Platonic reality, which has its being only 
in the mind of man. 

We make no pretence here of having given more than 
our “reactions” to works of art that happen to be conve- 
nient for illustrative purposes ; but it will be seen that 
these reactions are hardly at all dependent upon any 
special knowledge of the history of art or the technique 
of the different arts involved. Still less do they depend 
upon any knowledge of the abstract theories of design. 

From such knowledge as we do possess we could 
enlarge much more upon each of these works, whilst 
specialists could still further expand the range of appre- 
ciation, and, in addition, dealers could extend the readers’ 
knowledge in respect of market values. 

Our object here at the moment is only to encourage 
spectators of little experience to check their “‘reactions”’ to 
works of art with those of others, secure in the know- 
ledge that appreciation is purely a matter of seeing, 
feeling and thinking in response to the stimulus given by 
any work of art, and not of knowledge of good and bad to 
be acquired from theorists and theories. 


THE XVIIIta CENTURY IN SCOTLAND 


(Continued from page 90) 

Raeburn evolved a method of his own—in a word, the 
simplest and most immediate rendering on his canvas of 
the effect he saw—there were no preliminary drawings, 
no underpaintings, no scumbles or glazes. From 1780 
pictures in oil can be identified. In 1785 he visited Italy 
and stayed for two years. In 1787 he returns, stronger, 
better equipped, but unchanged in the essentials of his 
art. His travels appear indeed to have convinced him 
of the rightness of his own methods. He experiments, 
he tries different lightings, light behind his figures 
throwing them into silhouette, double lighting. He tries 
mixing his colours with wax and uses a round brush on 
the advice of Reynolds. He discards all tricks and 
returns to a study of the angle, incidence, size, distance 
and intensity of light which will best explain the structure 
of his sitter’s features. With his flat brushes he lays in 
the masses and places both the shadows and high lights 
on top of his half-tones. This needs a clear eye perfectly 
tuned to tone values and a fearless hand. Raeburn had 
both. He simplifies his colour and translates each into 
three values—middle, light and dark. He sweeps them 
on almost without merging these divisions. In 1795 he 
builds his new studio in York Place and with the new 
century he enters into his kingdom. But for those who 
love him best there will always be a tender longing, not 
for the last twenty-five years of his life but for the form- 
ative period in the last quarter of the old century. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ENGLISH CHAIR 





PART IV 


JACOBEAN, STUART AND CROMWELLIAN OAK CHAIRS 





Fig. I OAK ARMCHAIR, circa 1620 Fig. Il. OAK ARMCHAIR, circa 1620 


Midland type, probably Cheshire 


spindle or stick-back chairs, in No. 3 of this series, 
we can return to the main stream of English chair 
development. 

Unlike our modern trade unions (which concern 
themselves only with the enforcing of a standard wage, 
irrespective of the skill of the workman), the guilds of 
the Middle Ages were really educative. A proper 
apprenticeship was insisted on, and the officials of the 
guild took great pains to ensure that a high standard in 
workmanship and proper quality in materials were main- 
tained. Under the guild laws, the bad workman could 
not exist; he had no alternative than to learn his trade 
anew or to get out of it. Records exist to show that the 
guild officers could, and did, seize oak which was un- 
seasoned or wrongly cut (that is, not “ on the quarter ”’) 
and the punishments they inflicted for infringement of 
the guild standards varied from fines, with seizure of 
the offending material, to the cropping of ears or 
the slitting of noses. Rough as these methods were, 
they did maintain a high quality in material and 
craftsmanship. 


A FTER the excursion into the side-track of the 


Part I was published in June 1934; Part Il in February 1937; Part III 
n February 1940. 


Midland type, probably Warwickshire 


BY HERBERT CESCINSKY 
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Fig. III. OAK ARMCHAIR, circa 1630 
Doubtful origin 
St. Michael’s Church, St. Albans 


These guilds reached the height of their power after 
the Black Death, and their sway lasted for a century and 
a half. Semi-clerical as the Middle Age guilds were, 
they were affiliated, if not attached, to monasteries, 
priories, or other religious houses: they declined with 
these establishments after the Dissolution. With this 
loss of prestige, poor work and worse material began to 
be tolerated. In the XVth century, the standard was 
very high, and what we know at the present day as a 
“‘jobbing carpenter” could hardly have existed in 
Plantagenet times. The obvious result was that no crafts- 
man worthy of the name made furniture for the common 
people. What the labourer required in the way of stools, 
tables and the like he either made himself or went 
without. 

In the early years of the XVIIth century, further sub- 
divisions of the woodworking craft begin to appear, and 
we get the “ poor people’s joyner,’’ who again combined 
the chairmaker, the carpenter, and the wood-turner under 
one common heading. The older carpenter’s construc- 
tion was the tenon and mortise, but the joiner used the 
““wymbil ”’ (the modern auger or brace) instead, as 
involving less labour and skill. From this method 
evolved the later ‘‘ Windsor ”’ or “ stick-back ”’ chair (the 
latter being the proper name). As we have seen in the 











Fig. IV. OAK ARMCHAIR, circa 1640 
East Anglian type 
St. Michael’s Church, St. Albans 


Fig. V. 


third of this series, the common chairmaker set up his 
bow-lathe in the forest and worked in the open air, and 
he made his round side rails or “ lists”’ by driving a 
prepared stick of wood through a cutting hole in a metal 
plate. The same method was used for the making of 
dowels until comparatively recently, and this was the 
job of the young apprentice in my early shop days some 
forty-five years ago. The bow-lathe being very primitive, 
its use can often be detected, as it has a tendency to throw 
a shaft or a spindle out of line, just as if the wood had 
been badly “ chucked ”’ on a horizontal slide-lathe. Yet, 
withal, it is surprising how good was the work done with 
it by a skilled operator. We know of Jacobean and 
Carolean silver, and the cheaper substitute, Cromwellian 
pewter, but few have seen, or even heard of, “‘treen,”’ the 
platters, bowls and candlesticks of the yeoman class of 
the same period, which were turned out of fruit woods, 
damson, pear or apple being the usual timbers. Many 
of these are of surprising beauty, and show great taste 
in design. 

This skill on the lathe almost inaugurated a new 
manner, that of the “ turneyed’”’ or “ thrown ”’ chairs, 
of which examples have been illustrated previously. (We 
“turn” a spindle now, but it was “thrown” in the 
XVIIth century.) These turned chairs were the direct 
progenitors of the “ stick-backs,”” which remain as the 
chairs of the common people even up to the present day. 
They vary from the very fine to the extremely crude, from 
the wealthy yeoman’s type to that of the cottage labourer. 
The rich “turneyed” chair is usually described as 
‘ Elizabethan,”’ but I have never seen one which could 
be referred to the XVIth century with any certainty. I 
prefer to accept them as belonging to the first half of the 
XVIIth century, if not later. Not being the furniture 
of the wealthy, the type would tend to remain fixed, more 


OAK ARMCHAIR, circa 1640 
East Anglian, of rich type 
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Fig. VI. OAK ARMCHAIR, circa 1640 
in style. Cheshire type 


or less, for very long periods. It became very popular 
in New England, among the Puritan colonists of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, and as the emigrating wood- 
worker of the time of Charles I would be the carpenter 
rather than the furniture maker, it is safe to assume that 
these early American “ stick-backs ”’ were carpenter- 
made. The usual woods used in New England were 
hickory and maple, whereas in England ash, elm and yew 
were the favourite timbers for seats, “‘sticks”’ or 
“bows ”’ respectively, the harder and closer-grained 
fruit woods being reserved for spindles and other small 
parts. 

The oak chair of the early Stuart period preserves the 
carpenter tradition, even in the instance of the Yorkshire 
types, which approach the nearest to the “‘ turneyed ” or 
poor people’s models. Backs are either railed or panelled, 
but in both cases they are framed together with the tenon 
and mortise. The last phase of the XVth century, the 
applied Gothic tracery, is copied, in method, in the East 
Anglian chair-backs, where arches and pilasters are fixed 
to the panels. In these arch-backs one often finds 
a crude inlay of holly or boxwood chopped into the 
oak ground, but in the Midland and Welsh Border- 
ing counties carving takes the place of inlay as a 
rule. 

These early Stuart oak chairs, no matter from what- 
ever district or locality, are alike in one respect: they 
are soundly and strongly made. The backs are framed, 
the seat rails tenoned into the leg-squares, and the legs 
braced together with stout under-rails. This stretcher- 
railing had another function, in addition to giving strength 
to the chair: it acted as a foot-rest to the sitter, and when 
we remember the dainty feminine footwear of the period, 
and also the filthy state of the rush-strewn floors, often 
littered with bones and other remains of feasts thrown 
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THE DEWELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH CHAIR 





Fig. VII. 


OAK ARMCHAIR, 1640-50 
Derbyshire 


Fig. VIII. 


to the dogs, these resting places for the feet must have 
been something more than a mere convenience—almost 
a sanitary necessity. One important detail of chair con- 
struction may be noted here, as we find it in these oak 
chairs and then lose it again until almost the end of the 
XVIIIth century. A chair-back constructed in the form 
of a frame, with the top rail tenoned between the uprights, 
is sound, whereas if we fix the rail with stump tenons on 
top of the muntins (the tenons being on the latter, of 
course) the construction must be weak. We shall see, 
later on, that this bad method is adopted through the 
walnut and the mahogany periods, even with the chairs 
of Thomas Chippendale and his school, and it is not 
until the advent of Sheraton, in the last decade of the 
XVIIIth century, that we get a reversion to the sound 
construction of the early Stuart years. Even this work- 
manlike method, with the Sheraton school, does not 
appear to have been deliberate, dictated by correct 
principles of construction, as we find Sheraton chair- 
backs with top rails tenoned between the outer balusters, 
and spiked on top of them, quite indiscriminately. It 
must have been merely a matter of design and fashion, 
nothing more. Guilds, with their educative restrictions, 
had departed long ago, and trade unions (for what they 
were worth afterwards in raising the status of a trade— 
which was very little) had not arrived, and were regarded 
as conspiracies when they did. 

These early Stuart oak chairs can be roughly sub- 
divided into districts, if not into counties. Thus we get 
the Home County, which includes the northern parts 
of Kent and Sussex, the East Anglian—Norfolk, Suffolk 
and northern Essex ; the Yorkshire, the Lancashire, the 
Midland Counties—Cheshire, Derbyshire, Shropshire, 
and eastern Wales down to Somerset; and, lastly, the 
Devonshire, which takes in western Hampshire. The 
types often overlap, as workmen wander and take their 


OAK ARMCHAIR, circa 1650 
Middlesex or Hertfordshire 
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Fig. IX. OAK ARMCHAIR, circa 1650 
Warwickshire type 


traditions with them, but they are, as a rule, fairly well 
defined. A few words regarding each may be of service, 
coupled with an examination of the examples illustrated 
here. It must be pointed out, however, that these 
differences are often those of character of carving or other 
ornament, the quality of the oak and its method of cutting, 
rather than of actual design. Each district also had, no 
doubt, its makers of cottage furniture, who either con- 
formed to no standard or, by reason of simplicity and 
crudity, to one common type which may have been general 
throughout England for all that we can know, or learn, 
to-day. 

Early chairs, of the period of James I, are more 
exceptional than one would suppose, and this rarity may 
be due to several causes. In the first place, the chair 
may have retained a good deal of its former dignity and 
personal character, and may have been sparingly made 
in consequence. Secondly, all furniture may have been 
scanty in amount, to such a degree that a rich man may 
have possessed many houses, but the furniture only for 
one or two, this being shifted from place to place as the 
family changed its residence. 

Figs. I and II may be referred to the last years of the 
reign of James I, and both are of Midland origin, the 
first from Cheshire—indicated by the flattened semi- 
geometrical carving in the back, almost Welsh in charac- 
ter—and the second has the columnar front legs which 
one finds in the Warwickshire chairs and tables of some- 
what later date. The four-petalled Tudor roses in the 
back of Fig. I appear to have no significance; they 
certainly do not indicate an earlier date. The traditions 
of these two examples are different in one important 
detail, that of the overhang of the thin seat across the 
squares of the front legs in Fig. I, whereas in Fig. II they 
are cut between them and rounded off. 

The early importance of chairs is further suggested 
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Fig. X. OAK INLAID ARMCHAIR 
East Anglia 


Fig. XI. 


by the fact that many were bequeathed to churches as 
important pieces. One would have expected that a chair, 
placed on the side of the altar, would be respected and 
left untouched, but this is often far from being the case. 
Thus, Fig. III, from St. Michael’s Church at St. Albans, 
has had the central panel of the back replaced with a 
worthless piece of carving which would do no credit to 
a village art school (probably to give the chair a “ sacred ” 
character !), and the lunetted cresting is later, although 
better in design and execution. In its time this was 
probably a very important chair. 

Fig. IV is from the same church, and, although sadly 
mutilated, is of fine type, characteristically East Anglian 
in its cresting and the carving of the lower rail of the back 
framing and the front of the seat. Below the bulbs of 
the front legs later members have been added, and the 
stretcher railing has disappeared. The back legs have 
also been “‘ restored.” 

Fig. V is an East Anglian chair of rich and unusual 
type, with the typical cresting, surmounted by a very 
insignificant shaped pediment flanked by two small 
finials. Fig. VI is the true Cheshire type, broad and flat 
in the carving, with thin arms “ scarfed” on to the 
balusters. This is probably a later copy of an earlier 
original. Fig. VII is much the same in character, and is 
an authentic example. It has the projecting seat which 
we have seen in Fig. I, but the style is that of Derbyshire 
rather than the semi-Welsh manner of Cheshire at this 
date. 

Fig. VIII introduces the Home Counties, Middlesex 
or Hertfordshire, which, from their proximity to London, 
we would expect to be larger in output than the remote 
districts of the Midlands. Unfortunately, production on 
a larger scale often engenders cheaper methods, as in 
this chair. The earlier examples we have seen have the 
mouldings marked on the framings; here they are 


OAK CARVED ARMCHAIR 
East Anglia 
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Fig. XII. 


OAK CHAIR. Yorkshire 
type (re-upholstered) 


mitred and nailed on, and two here have fallen off in 
consequence. The original cresting has also disappeared. 
The similarity in arm-construction to Fig. VI should be 
noted as an economical detail which has nothing else to 
recommend it. 

Fig. IX is of rich and sturdy Warwickshire type, 
similar to some examples in the Gate House which was 
formerly in Kenilworth Castle. Here the original cresting 
is also missing. Figs. X and XI are both later copies, but 
interesting in showing similar models treated in different 
ways, the first with the chopped-in inlay before referred 
to, the second with the central panel left plain. Both are 
of East Anglian type. 

The chairs both of Yorkshire and of Lancashire, of 
the middle of the XVIIth century and later, are un- 
mistakable, although there is some tendency to overlap, 
as one would expect from neighbouring counties. 
Fig. XII is the rarer type, with its bobbin-turned front 
legs and applied split balusters. Fig. XIII, of similar 
character, is cheaper, and belongs to the furniture of the 
yeoman class. Fig. XIV is typical Lancashire, although 
very similar models were made in Cheshire. They carry 
us beyond the date of the Restoration, when walnut 
replaced oak for fashionable chairs, but it must not be 
imagined that the vogue for walnut ousted the earlier oak 
entirely, even for rich furniture. Thus Fig. XV comes 
from a notable source, and is dated 1682, yet is of fine 
quality and made of oak. Figs. XVI and XVII are both 
of about the same date, that of the accession of Charles II, 
but both come from districts which must have been very 
remote at that date. 

Fig. XVIII may be said to bridge Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and is later even than the Stuart dynasty. 
This type persists almost throughout the XVIIIth 
century, either made from oak or cherry wood, but never 
appears to have ever come far south. 
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Fir, XIII OAK YORKSHIRE Fig. XIV. OAK CHAIR, circa 1670 Fig. XV. OAK ARMCHAIR. Dated 1682 
CHAIR, circa 1650 Lancashire type (Oak in the Walnut Years) 
Thorpe Arch Hall 





Fig. XVI. OAK ARMCHAIR, circa 1660 Fig. XVII. OAK ARMCHAIR, circa Fig. XVIII. OAK CHAIR, circa 
East Anglian origin 1660. Wiltshire or Somerset type 1690. Lancashire or Yorkshire type 
St. Albans Abbey St. Albans Abbey 
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ROGER FRY 


IRGINIA WOOLF has written a biography* that 
\ one can read for its own sake quite apart from 
its subject. Like a sculptor taking a cast, she 
seems somehow to have woven a fabric of words, a 
cerecloth, so that it has assumed the spiritual shape of 
her deceased friend—the Inte Roger Fry—the most 
influential and also perhaps the most disparaged art critic 
of our time. 


As I became more and more deeply immersed in her 
text a figure seemed to rise, with puzzling insistence, 
from the subconscious in the background of my mind, 
Don Quixote ; and to be sure there at last it was in print 
on page 278. “‘ He would appear,” writes Virginia Woolf, 
“at a children’s party glittering in chains and frying 
pans . . . a fancy dress which brought out, as fancy 
dress so often does, a spiritual likeness, in his case 
indisputably to Don Quixote.” 


There was a quality of knight errantry about Roger 
Fry. Eager to rescue the Damsel Art who, it would 
seem, is habitually in distress, always scorned, as long ago 
Michelangelo had discovered, by “ the great and indis- 
criminating masses who always love what they should 
abhor, and always blame that which is worthy of the 
highest praise,” Roger Fry was yet unable to resist tilting 
at windmills. The cause of this was his untiring “ love 
of finding reasons for liking and disliking things,’’ as 
his friend R. C. Trevelyan put it. Obsessed with this 
love, one may well find reasons for disliking things which 
one likes, and vice versa, until one is left only with a 
load of reasons and a burden of despair. So Fry has 
to make such confessions as: “I have come definitely 
to the conclusion that the painting of pictures is 
too difficult a job for human beings”; “ L’art véritable 
devient toujours de plus en plus une chose ésotérique et 
cachée comme une secte hérétique”; ‘‘Do you under- 
stand? I don’t yet, but I’ve got the glimmer of some- 
thing which I can’t grasp.” His words immediately pre- 
ceding the last sentence are: ‘I want to find what 
principle there is that governs the relations of a convex 
volume to the space it occupies or fills pictorially.” 
“ Pictorially,’’ however, a convex volume does not exist ; 
pictorially it is always a volume of something not itself, 
and in a picture even its convexity is only apparent, not 
real. 


Wind for his windmills. 


And yet, and yet we owe to him a deep debt of 
gratitude ; we owe to him the understanding of the 
fact that the laws that govern art have really nothing to 
do with the laws that govern “ nature.” We know, 
thanks mainly to his efforts—at any rate in England— 
that, pictorially speaking, it matters much more that a 
“convex volume ” should be of the right form, the right 
colour, the right proportion and in the right place, than 
that it should belong to a belly, a bosom or a bottle. We 
know now that these several aspects of rightness make 
or mara picture. We also, however, in spite of him, know 
that such ‘‘ convex volumes ” do belong to such convex 


* Roger Fry : a Biography,"’ by Virginia Woolf. Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


BY HERBERT FURST 


things and, pictorially speaking, cannot be separatec 
from them without reducing art to a geometrical pro 
position. This inevitable association of form with ideas 
this obstacle to pure art, irked him above all else. 

Roger Fry was dangerous to himself as well as tc 
others because he thought too much. He was a thinker 
a scholar, a critic, an expert, a writer, a talker of persuasive 
distinction ; but he was not by nature the one thing he 
wanted most to be—an artist. Artists do not think, at 
least not in that way: they do not want to “ find reasons 
for liking and disliking things.’”” They have quite 
enough to do with finding the means of expressing 
their likings. 

Roger Fry was a born evangelist, always impassioned, 
“ excited,”” expressing his appreciation habitually in 
superlatives. “‘ I am immensely excited by him” ; New 
York “is wildly excited at what I’m doing... .”; 
Picasso’s nudes are ‘‘ tremendously modelled”; atmo- 
spheres are “‘ the reallest things there are’; the Mont 
Sainte-Victoire is ‘ the most beautiful mountain I have 
ever seen.” 


Reading this book one receives the impression, a very 
true one, I believe, that Roger Fry was “ tremendously ” 
but quite objectively interested in the discoveries of his 
own mind. He seems rather like a spectator watching 
a play and entirely absorbed by it. “In fact I don’t 
know what I’m getting at at all. All sorts of vague hints 
at new esthetics seem to be simmering in my brain. 
, ’’ To him thinking was like watching a ballet of 
ideas, with varying costumes, new dancers, unexpected 
rhythms, and changing light ; an everlasting premiere, 
moreover, since one never knows what might come next. 


This objectivity in relation to his own personality 
explains his integrity and what Virginia Woolf calls his 
“lack of interest in the central figure,” i.e., himself. 
The spectator absorbed in the performance is only 
reminded of himself by outside interruption and inter- 
ference. And to those who thus interfered with his 
enjoyment he might seem “ fickle, impulsive, obstinate, 
overbearing,” as the author suggests, also “‘ cross, fussy, 
stingy, pernickety and other things.”” Who indeed 
likes to be disturbed when he is watching an exciting 
play, a ballet, or a drama of conflicting ideas, of which, 
after all, one is not the author, and about which one knows 
only that the dénouement, if it comes at all, will be on the 
wrong side of the curtain ? 


Still, when all is said, however, there remains the 
fact that British painting of to-day would have a different 
complexion but for the disinterested activities of Roger 
Fry. It is possible that it might have been better with- 
out his paternal guidance, but so far as I can see there is 
no evidence pointing in that direction. 


* * * 


Mr. R. F. Lock, the well-known antique dealer of 
Petty France, is occupying a part of Mr. S. W. Wolsey’s 
extensive Galleries at 71-72 Buckingham Gate, while his 
own are being redecorated. 
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ARMS OF SIR EDWARD SAUNDERS, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench—per chevron sable and argent 
three elephants’ heads erased counterchanged ; in the north 
wall, second window 
In the Hall, 


THE INNS OF COURT, I 


r “MHE Inns of Court, although from the educational 
point of view they may be looked upon as con- 
stituent parts of a legal university, have never 

been called colleges or halls, but always inns. While 

it is true that the original meaning of the word “ inn” 
was a large house of any kind, yet from the earliest times 
its use has been restricted to houses for the accommoda- 
tion of people come together from far and near for 
definite purposes, which were usually of a temporary 
character. Thus the inn, as a dwelling, is sharply 
distinguished from the home. The three best known 
uses to which the word has been put may be said to be 
houses of entertainment (inns, taverns or hotels, houses 
for accommodation of lawyers and law students) ; the 

Inns of Court, and also their satellites the Inns of 

Chancery ; and the town houses of the bishops, other 

Church dignitaries and of the nobility, which were 

frequently called Inns, for example—Worcester Inn and 

Chester Inn, the town houses of the Bishops of those 


Tr 
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ARMS OF SIR JAMES DYER, Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas—sable three goats trippant argent 
—in the north wall, fourth window 


Middle Temple 


BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 


Sees, both in the Strand and on the river bank, Clifford’s 
Inn in Fleet Street, the town house of the Lords Clifford, 
which became an Inn of Chancery attached to the Inner 
Temple, and many others in the City and its suburbs. 
Indeed, two of the Inns of Court—Gray’s Inn and 
Lincoln’s Inn, originally the London Inns respectively 
of the Lords Grey of Wilton and the Earls of Lincolh— 
are in this category. The other Inns of Court—the 
Inner and Middle Temples—are on the site of the ancient 
Preceptory of the Knights Templars. 

It is, and has been from very early times, the custom 
in the Inns of Court for the arms of the treasurers and 
eminent benchers, of judges and statesmen who had been 
members of the Inn and, often, of Ministers of the Crown 
and distinguished noblemen who had not belonged to 
the Inn, but were able, by their influence, to further its 
interests in many ways, to be set up in their Great Halls 
and, at Lincoln’s Inn, in the Chapel also. These heraldic 
memorials have always taken the form of stained glass 
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so long as the windows of the Hall have afforded accom- 
modation for them: afterwards they have been painted 
on the panelling of the walls, each shield on a separate 
panel. 

I am not now dealing with memorials of a later date 
than the reign of Queen Anne, for pictorial heraldry 
rapidly deteriorated after that period and has but little 
interest for connoisseurs and collectors, though it has, 
of course, a distinct bearing on biography and history 
in general. 


THE INNER TEMPLE 


Unhappily, there is no ancient heraldry in the 
Hall; all was destroyed when the old Hall was burnt 
down. 

In a window of the Library are two heraldic ovals 
which came from Clifford’s Inn Hall and were given 
to the Inner Temple, to which Clifford’s Inn was 
attached, by Mr. H. D. Greene, K.C. They are: (1) A 
scroll-bordered shield bearing argent a cross between 
twelve billets gules—with a label below the shield 
inscribed Edwardus Coke Miles Capitalis Justiciarius 
Banco Regis. These arms bear no resemblance to Sir 
Edward Coke’s, but are those of Sir Robert Heath, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (1631-34), who was 
a member both of Clifford’s Inn, where he was Reader 
in 1607-9, and of the Inner Temple, of which he was a 
Bencher: they have been wrongly leaded up with the 
Coke inscription. (2) An oval similar to (1) with the 
arms—gules a fess wavy argent between three fleurs-de-lis 
or—and the inscription Thomas Bromley Miles Domiii 
Cancellar Anglie 1680. Also a mistake in leading up, 
for the arms are not those of Bromley, but belong to the 
family of Hicks, originally of Ruckholt, Essex, of which 
the best-known member was Sir Baptist Hicks, who 
built the first Sessions House for Middlesex in St. John 
Street, Clerkenwell, called, after him, Hicks’ Hall. This 
heraldic panel may pertain to him, or perhaps to his 
younger brother, Sir Michael Hicks, a barrister and 
secretary to the first Lord Burghley. 

In the crypt below the Buttery at the west end of the 
Hall, on a stone bracket above the fireplace, are two 
carved shields, one bearing a chevron with a mullet 
thereon between three lions’ heads erased and the other 
five pellets on a chief three lozenges. Above the gate- 
way of the Inn in Fleet Street is the ostrich feather 
badge of the Prince of Wales carved on an oak panel, and, 
in the room in the Gatehouse called Prince Henry’s 
room, is the same device in the centre of the plaster 
ceiling: these badges are for Henry, Prince of Wales, 
eldest son of James I. 


THE MIDDLE TEMPLE 


In the Hall there is a bewildering array of XVIth 
and XVIIth century heraldry. All the windows are 
filled with it, and it is impossible to do more than to 
call attention to a few examples. The arms are set 
in architectural and scroll work with inscriptions, 
excepting those in the west window, which are 
scrolled cartouches. These western lights show the 
following arms: The Middle Temple—argent on a cross 
gules an Agnus Dei or; England from Henry IV to 
Elizabeth—France (modern) and England quarterly— 


and the royal Stuart arms, grouped with which are roy: 
badges—fleur-de-lis and roses (Tudor), falcon and fette: 
lock (Yorkist) and the pomegranate (Catherine < 
Aragon). Among the multitude of other coats-of-arm 
may be noticed: in the east window, John, Lord Petré 
son of Sir William Petre, who held the Secretaryship c 
State through the reigns of Henry VIII and his childre: 
—gules a bend or between two scallops argent; Si 
John Popham—argent on a chief gules two harts’ head 
caboshed or, Speaker of the House of Commons in 158 
and afterwards Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’ 
Bench ; and Richard Carew of Anthony in Cornwall— 
or three lions passant azure, a fellow student of Si: 
Philip Sidney at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1517. I: 
the north wall, in the second window, is Richard Hakluyt— 
argent three bills gules—the voyager and teller of othe: 
men’s voyages, who was also at Christ Church, Oxford, 
with Sir Philip Sidney; Sir Walter Rawleighe—gules 
a bend masculy argent—and, following his arms, by a 
curious coincidence, another shield of Sir John Popham, 
who was the presiding judge at his trial; Henry Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland, K.G., probably the 8th Earl, 
who was fined and imprisoned for alleged complicity in 
the Gunpowder Plot—argent a lion rampant azure 
quartering gules three luces argent; and Sir Edward 
Saunders, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, of 
whom a curious account is given in Roger North’s 
“ Life of the Lord Keeper Guilford ’’ (3rd edition, 
London, 1819, vol. ii, p. 125)—per chevron sable and 
argent three elephants’ heads erased counterchanged 
(Fig. 1). 

In the fourth window, Sir James Dyer—sable three 
goats trippant argent (Fig. II), born about 1512. He 
was a student of Broadgates Hall, Oxford, the pre- 
decessor of Pembroke College, became barrister (Middle 
Temple) in 1537, Reader there in 1552, and Serjeant 
and King’s Serjeant in the same year. He was Recorder 
of Cambridge and Member of Parliament and Speaker 
in 1553, when he was knighted, and was made a Judge 
of the Common Pleas in 1557 and Chief Justice of that 
Court in 1559. That office he held until his death in 
1582. Dyer had a high reputation—an efficient, firm 
and patient judge he has been called—and Whetstone, 
in his lament on Dyer, refers to him thus: 


“Settled to heare but very slowe to speake 


Thus he with grace the poor man’s love did drawe 
And by sharpe meanes did keep the prowde in Awe.” 


(To be continued) 


INDEX AND TITLE PAGE TO 
VOLUME XXxXI 
AND PREVIOUS VOLUMES 


The Index and Title Page to Volume XXXI are 
now on sale, price 1s. 3d. Binding cases for Volume 
XXXI are also on sale, price 73. The total cost for 
binding Volume XXXI, including Case, Index and 
Title Page is 14s. Indexes and Title Pages to earlier 
volumes are also available. 
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XUM 


SILVER TANKARDS AND MUGS 


with specified and particular things of common 
and early use, rather than dealing generally with a 
ibject, we are, in the following short note, writing on 
inkards and mugs, a subject which will no doubt interest 
1e stronger sex more than women. Considering the 


[4 wisi specie on previous articles* that have dealt 


se made of these most interesting articles—to hold the 
ational beverage—one would naturally expect to find 
great variety of them. Some splendid specimens date 
rom the latter part of the XVIth century, designed and 
made by the well-known craftsmen of that period. In 





Fig. I. 
S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond Street, W.1 


a previous article we suggested that pieces of hall-marked 
silver could be used continuously with ordinary care 
without harm to the piece, and we would again, with all 
diffidence, suggest that owners of fine pieces should not 
let them stand in cabinets or sideboards, but make daily 
use of them. Too many owners and collectors of 
lovely things fear injuring their treasured pieces, but the 
pleasure given to the users and their friends in having 
them on the dinner table more than compensates for the 
infinitesimal loss that may accrue through their use. 
Silver tankards do not appear to have been made before 
the XVIth century. They have not been found mentioned 
in wills or inventories earlier than Elizabeth, the earliest 
known being 1548, now in the possession of Lord Swayth- 
ling. Bearing the hall-marks 1548-49, 6 ins. in height, 
in 1561 it belonged to Dr. Wright, of Oxford, who 
bequeathed it in that year, valuing it at £9 to £10. 


TANKARD OF THE COMMONWEALTH PERIOD, 1654 


Two of the most splendid specimens of the jug- 
shaped tankards are two pairs of 1604 and 1615 respect- 
ively, which are preserved in the Treasury of the Kremlin, 
Moscow. The drum-bodied tankard of the Charles II 
period is a type occasionally found of various dates from 
shortly after the Restoration to the time of William III. 
It differs from the type made some years before in having 
a boldly moulded and slightly domed foot in place of the 
spreading skirt of the earlier vessel, and in having in 
many cases a cabled member applied on the edge of its 
cover instead of the broad, projecting rim which is 
generally found on early pieces. 

One of the earliest of the post-Reforma- 
tion communion flagons is a tall tankard 
at Teffont-Ewyas, Wiltshire. Silver gilt, 
84 in. high, London hall-marks 1572-3, 
it resembles the common form of Elizabethan 
secular tankard, of which there are several 
varieties. The body is cylindrical, engraved 
with detached circular ornaments on the 
sides, and scroll work connected by hori- 
zontal bands at the lip and base ; a spreading, 
moulded foot with a band of heart and dart 
enrichment supports the body. The handle 
is a plain recurving scroll, tapering towards 
the lower extremity, marked in an applied 
mark in relief. The convex cover is con- 
structed immediately above its projecting 
rim, and recurves beyond the rim. The 
cover is hinged on the top of the handle, 
and is moved by a voluted scroll-shaped 
thumbpiece, which is ornamented with an 
applied cherub’s head. A very interesting 
flagon-shaped tankard is one in the possession 
of the Armourers and Braziers’ Co., 1567, 
74 in., bearing the maker’s mark R. D. 
(Robert Danbe). It has a short, globular 
body merging into a contracted neck to the 
lip, the whole outline of which seems to 
indicate the evolution from the mediaeval 
bottle-shaped flagon. The lip band is en- 
graved, the foot has a low vertical recess 
enriched with a stamped lozenge pattern with 





Fig. VI. 


WILLIAM III by Thomas Brydon, 1695 
J. R. Cookson, 99 Highgate, Kendal 
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Fig. II 


an indented border. The thumbpiece is a classic bust in 
relief engraved in a circle. On the cover is ‘‘ THE GIFTE 
OF THOMAS TYNDALE BACHELAR 1574.” Another fine one 
is the Danish piece at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
which belonged to Mr. C. J. Jackson ; it is dated 1633, 
the year when it was given, but it is possible that it 
was made before then. One of the earlier plain tankards 
is dated 1656, bearing the inscription, “‘ THE GIFT OF 
ISAAC CREME, GENTLEMAN, TO BARNARDS INNE, LONDON” 
It bears the London hall-mark 1655-6, and maker’s mark 
H.S. It is perhaps not very well known that tankards 
were sometimes made with a vertical row of studs fixed 
at certain distances on the inside to show the quantities 
of liquor contained in the vessel. One of this description, 
called a peg tankard, bears the York hall-marks, 1657-8 
and the mark of that fine workman, John Plumer, and 
was in the possession of the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Tankards of similar form with feet and thumbpieces 
formed as couchant lions are found dating from the third 
quarter of the XVIIth century. There was no doubt a 
greater variety of fine pieces of silver in the form of 
tankards than that of any other vessel. It may be well 
to remind collectors that the hole which is found in the 
lower part of the hollow handle of every tankard is called 
a blow hole, and is made for the purpose of admitting 
cold air to prevent a burst which would be caused if the 
surface of the air, expanded by heat in soldering the 
joint, were confined to the handle. These handles are 
often referred to as ‘‘ whistle ’’ handles, and it has been 
recorded that when silver tankards were used in taverns 
and required refilling they were turned upside down, the 
handle being used as a whistle to call for more, which 





TANKARD OF THE COMMONWEALTH PERIOD, 1658-64 
S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond Street, W.1 


fairy tale cannot, however, be substantiated. 
Mugs, which are usually smaller than tan- 
kards, have no cover. The earliest known 
are near the end of the XVIIth century ; 
there are a number of well-known fine 
examples, particularly Scotch. A very rare 
one bears the Exeter hall-mark of 1712, and 
the maker’s mark of J. Elston ; this belongs 
to the Marquis of Breadalbane. It is also 
interesting to know many fine mugs emanated 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. Jackson being 
the possessor of more than one fine example 
of 1714, and others near the end of that 
century. 

The tankards which we are permitted to 
illustrate, belonging to some of the best- 
known dealers in fine old silver, are of 
exceptional interest. 

Fig. I is worthy to be the first illustrated, 
as it is an exceptional piece, only 4? ins. high. 
It is of the Commonwealth period, 1654, 
and weighs just 15 oz. The maker, H.G., 
is probably Henry Greenway, of London. 
Considering the age, the engraved work and 
the marks are in remarkable preservation. 

Fig. II is another Commonwealth piece, 
of severe plain character, but such specimens 
appear to appeal to collectors. The mark is 
I. N. in a heart over a bird and is dated 
1658-64. 

Fig. III is a beautiful Charles II skirt 
tankard, bearing the hall-mark of 1660. It 
has a flat top, simple scroll billet and wide- 
spreading base, and has apparently been recognized as 
an exceptional specimen of the period, as it has been in- 
cluded in the Bethell, Garvin and Hearst collections. 


Fig. III CHARLES II SKIRT TANKARD, 1660 
Mallet and Son (Antiques), Ltd., 40 New Bond Street, W.1 
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Fig. VII QUEEN ANNE By R. Green, of London, 1703 
>, Bruford and Sons, 241 High Street, Exeter 
S 
Is Fig. IV, belonging to the same firm, is a plain Charles II, 
d with the hall-mark of 1662. With flat top and single 
stepped base, it is engraved with the arms of Sir Thomas 
rt Fig. IV CHARLES II, plain, 1662 Osborne (1631-1712), who was successively Earl of 
It Mallett and Son (Antiques), Ltd., 40 New Bond Street, W.1 Danby, Marquis of Carmarthen, and Duke of Leeds, 
™ impaled with those of his wife Bridget, daughter of 
Ss Montague Bertise, Earl of Lindsay. 
\- Fig. V. This is another Charles II, 1680, having 
5. engraved scroll mantling and coat of arms with the 


maker’s mark, T. C., as illustrated in Jackson, page 135. 
Fig. VI is a flat-lidded William III, made in London in 
1695 by Thomas Brydon, and weighs nearly 23 oz. 
Fig. VII is a lovely piece, Queen Anne 1703, only just 
9 oz., the maker being R. Green of London ; and Fig. 
VIII, belonging to the same house in the West Country, 
familiar to all the world of collectors, is by Phillip Elston, 
a brother of John Elston, senr., of Exeter, who made it in 
1737. John Elston was one of the most prominent Exeter 
silversmiths during the reign of Queen Anne and George I, 
and as a craftsman compared very favourably with the 
London goldsmiths of that period. The earliest mention 
of his work was 1701 and the latest 1728, so for just over 
a quarter of a century he was an acknowledged master of 
the craft in Exeter. There are many examples of his 
work, including communion plate, both chalices and 
patens, Monteith bowls, tankards especially, spoons, 
strainers, etc., all of which show the thoroughness of this 
fine craftsman. His son, John Elston, was first men- 
tioned in 1723, but we have not come across any work 
of his later than 1729. It is not definitely known whether 
he was the assay master; in all probability he was. In 
any case he was a very leading craftsman in Exeter. 
Fig. IX is by Richard Gurney and Co., George II, 1741. 
Fig. X is another George II, and has a domed lid and is 
exceptionally large, having a capacity of a quart, and 
y CHARLES II, 1680 weighs 24 oz. The maker, Richard Gosling, London, 
50 The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., Lid. 1750, and the hall-marks are most clearly preserved on 
112 Regent Street, W.1 the body, lid and handle. Fig. XI, another example in 
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the possession of the well-known firm in Regent Street 
is a George III, 1771, but unfortunately the maker’ 
mark is unknown, though none the less interesting, a 
the piece speaks for itself. Fig. XII, in the possessio: 
of that notable dealer in Aberdeen, is dated 1777 by tha 
much-thought-of maker Hester Bateman of London 
There are not a great number of women makers whos: 
marks are registered. This is one of Hester’s earlies 
works. It is very plain, except the thumbpiece, and i 
in a pristine condition. As we state, the number o 
mugs known is very small, and if our friend from the 
Lakes had not come to our assistance we should have 
been without an illustration. Fig. XIII is a mug, very 
rare, of Gateshead silver, made about 1685, and actually 





Fig. VIII. GEORGE II. By Puiuip Exston, of Exeter, 1737 
Bruford and Sons, 241 High Street, Exeter 





Fig. X. GEORGE II. By RicHarp Gos.inc, London, 1750 
James Oakes, 37 Bury Street, St. James's 


bears the following inscription on the front: ‘‘ Ex DONO 
ISABELLA FENWICKE AND ISABELLA GEMELLAZ,’”’ and 
inside the strap handle is a later inscription : “‘ BoRN 1693 
MARRIED 1713 JOHN TATHAM OF CANTSFIELD, DIED 1743.” 
Only 3} ins., it weighs 6 oz. ; it bears the maker’s mark 
A. F. in an oval, and a goat’s head is repeated twice on 
the edge of the mug. The authorities, including the 
famed Chas. J. Jackson, to whom we are indebted for 
part of the information given in this article, state that 
there are only three pieces of Gateshead silver known. A 
final lovely tankard is illustrated in Fig. XIV. Its weight 
is slightly under 13 0z., having been made by Ambrose 
Stevenson of London in 1709. 

It is hoped that our cousins over the water will consider 
carefully whether they should not take advantage of the 
desire of the owners of the fine silver illustrated here to 
sell. So much help is being given in more ways than 





one that the buyers of such lovely old things with histories 
wig, En. By wt wale ee Co., 174% would find their own reward for all time by acquiring 
112 Regent Street, W.1 such precious antiquities. 
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SILVER TANKARDS AND MUGS 


There is something particularly appealing in old 
silver, and though fortunately for everyone concerned, 
values are being retained, English people for their 





Fig. XI. GEORGE III, 1771 
The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co. Ltd., 
112 Regent Street, W.1 





Fig. XIII. MUG, made in Gateshead, circa 1685, maker’s 


. mark, A. F. 
We regret that for particular reasons we have not J. R. Cookson, 99 Highgate, Kendal 


had the pleasure of including in this article exhibits from 
the collections of two very well-known dealers in silver, 
as they usually contribute important and rare pieces to 
the articles on silver. We shall, however, look forward 
to illustrating some very fine pieces from their collections 
in an early issue. 





Fig. XIV. Maker, AmBrosE STEVENSON of London, 1709 
Bruford and Son, High Street, Exeter 


country’s sake are prepared, though it is hard, to part 
with heirlooms and family relics, and are wishful to 





realize. 
Fig. XII. GEORGE III. By Hester Bateman, of - ; 
Lond * Articles on specified subjects have appeared in the last five issues: May 
on on, 1777 Clecks ; June, Salvers, Waiters and Trays July, Small Tables ; August, Teapots 
John Bell, Bridge Street, Aberdeen and Caddies; September, Chairs. 
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SALE NOTES 


URING August PuTTICcCK AND SIMPSON, and ROBINSON 
[= FosTeR have been holding sales without a break, and 

CuristTies on and off, but SoTHEBy’s do not expect to 
reopen until the end of October or early in November. There 
are no very important sales announced, but we are glad to report 
that, on the whole, authentic antiques of every kind are keeping up 
their values. 


July 18. Silver, SorHesy’s: four wine coolers, Victorian, 
£112; sporting trophy, Victorian, 950 ozs., £86; twelve Geo. II 
dinner plates, Geo. Weekes, 1737, £145; another similar set, 
£165; and a third, £175; pair of Geo. II tazzas of small size, 
Paul Crespin, 1746, £96 ; six pedestal salt cellars, same maker, 
1748-9, £100; four Geo. II candlesticks, Thomas Heming, 
1758, £88; cruet frame, by Paul Lamerie, 1737, £90; Geo. II 
Bowl and Cover, Jas. Schruder, 1737, £66; set four Geo. II 
candlesticks, Paul Crespin, 1747, £90; set four Geo. III circular 
salt cellars, London, 1767, £120 ; set of four Geo. III Candlesticks, 
by John Parsons and Co., Sheffield, 1789, £106. 


July 26. Decorative furniture and pictures of the Earl of 
Derby, CHRISTIES: pictures, ‘‘ Peasants with Mules,” Nicholas 
Berchem, £52 10s.; “ Priests with a Sacrificial Bull,’’ Claude de 
Lorraine, £126; ‘* The Royal Barge,” P. Monamy, £78 15s. ; 
view of Rome, G. P. Pannini, £105; “‘ Taking of St. Lucie,” 
Dominique Serres, £178 15s. 


July 26. Silver and jewellery, PuTTICK AND SIMPSON : A 
William IV tea and coffee service, by Barnard, 1834, £22 17s. 6d. 
single stone diamond, 5 carat, £205. 


July 26. Glass, pottery and furniture, SoTHEBY’s: porcelain 
dessert service, painted with American views, £30; Stoke and 
Trent tea and coffee service, £24 ; Sheraton mahogany sideboard 
table, £24; a relic connected with Lord Nelson, an XVIIIth 
century oak circular dining table in two parts, the property of a 
great-grandson of Sir John Savage, who commanded the Marines 
under Nelson at the Battle of the Nile, and supposed to have been 
the dining table of the great Admiral and his officers ; went for 
£28 only; a Louis Marquetry gueridon inlaid with panels of 
flowers, £25; Sheraton satinwood secretaire bookcase, 2 ft. 7 in. 
wide, £41; set of four Chippendale chairs, £52; satinwood 
wardrobe, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, £32; pair small satinwood china 
cabinets, £50; set of six Sheraton satinwood painted chairs 
from the collection of the late Viscountess Wolsey, £90; and 
another satinwood piece, a china cabinet, £84; and a beautiful 
pair of fine Chinese Chippendale mahogany love-seats, from the 
collection of the late Sir Sydney Greville, £330. This proves our 
contention that fine things fetch their value. The satinwood in 
this sale was very good, and then this lovely pair of Chinese seats, 
finishing with a pair of Sheraton satinwood half-circle pier tables, 
3 ft. 11 in. wide, £60. 

July 31. Very important jewels, CHRISTIES 
of most lovely brooches, tiaras, 
diamonds fetching up to £3,400: totalled £43,202 15s. 


July 31. Engravings, etc., SOTHEBY’S : 
Canalettos, £88 and £72 
hunting subjects, £150. 

August 1. Silver, etc., SoTHEBY’s: a Charles II octagonal 
sweetmeat box and cover on stand, both with the maker’s mark, 
I. H., a mullet between two pellets below London, circa 1680, only 
fetched £130. It must have been overlooked. Bracket clock by 
Joseph Windmills, London (this maker was master of the Clock- 
makers’ Company in 1702), £90. 


August 1. Silver, Curistres: George II plain-handled two- 
cup and cover, William Gould, 1745, £62 12s. gd.; pair cande- 
labra, plated, £246 os. 6d. ; two-handled oval tray, 1793, £66 19s. 
pair meat dishes, Robert Garrard, 1815, £65 14s.; George if 
oval cake basket, Paul de Lamerie, 1731, £202 18s. 3d.; Queen 
Anne cylindrical coffee pot, Thomas Bolton, Dublin, 1706, 
£110 8s.; Charles II toilet service, bearing various marks from 
1673, and bearing the arms of Weldon Swanscombe, Kent, £520 ; 
four table candlesticks, 1761, £92. 


August 2. Furniture, etc., PuUTTICK’s: set of three Sheraton 
satinwood elbow chairs, £21 ; another set of three elbow Chippen- 
dale mahogany chairs, £25 4s.; and a Sheraton mahogany 
serpentine sideboard, £22 Is. 


: one hundred items 
bracelets, rings, single great 


two pen and wash 
,and two pictures by J. F. Herring, Snr., 


August 2. Pictures and drawings, CHRISTIES: portrait by 
Corneille de Lyon, £241 10s. ; ‘* Basilica of St. Mark’s,” Sickert, 
£126; ‘‘ Girl in White Dress,”” Greuze, £105; river scene by 
Salomon van Ruisdael, 1644, signed with initials, £136 tos. ; 
views of Venice, J. W. Baur, four in frames, 1641, £99 15s. 


August 6. Casket of jewels, CHRISTIES: this beautiful lot of 
jewellery sold was the property of a lady and her daughters; 150 
lots realised £29,828. 


August 9. Fine jewels, CHRISTIES : 
nearly £6,000; totalling £15,001 Ios. 


August 16. Porcelain and pottery, PuTTick’s: two old figures 
of cockerels, Chinese, £33 12s.; and a large figure of a duck, 
Ch’ien Lung rouge de fer, £21 ; and a pair of square baluster- 
shape vases of bronze form, famille verte, K’ang hsi, £11 11s. 

August 16. Jewels and gold watches sold for the Lord Mayor's 


Red Cross and St. John Fund, CHRISTIES: one hundred and 
seventy items, £3,188 5s. 


168 lots, fetching from 


August 20. Engravings, etc., Putticx’s: ‘* The Cries of Lon- 
don,” by E. Jackson Stodart, H. Scott Bridgewater, G. Sidney 
Hunt, E. Tily and N. Sedcote, printed in colours, signed proofs, 
a set of fourteen in portfolio, £37. 


August 20. Porcelain and objects of art, CHRIsTIEs : Ebonized 
work table, Charles II stump work on stand with cabriole legs 
and club feet, £26 5s. ; Old English large glass chandelier, £63 ; 
pair of Old English chandeliers, £94 1os.; pair of Adam gilt 
wood mirrors, 112 in. by 60 in., £52 10s.; gilt wood side-table 
of Adam design, large gilt wood mirror en suite, another table and 
mirror en suite, £58 16s.; Louis XVI clock, the movement by 
Lepine and Du Roi, and a pair of white marble three-light cande- 
labra en suite, £48 6s. 


August 23. Silver and jewellery, Putticx’s: William IV tea 
urn chased with acanthus foliage surmounted by a Chinese figure, 
1833, £22 13. 9d.; cylindrical tea and coffee service, Victorian, 
with monogram and inscription, £12 16s. 3d.; fine gold box, 
inscribed, presented to Wm. Tierney Clark by the Hereditary 
Archduke of Austria on August 24, 1842, £58; a single diamond 
ring, £210; and a nice antique diamond brooch, £180. 


September 6. Silver and Sheffield plate, Putticx’s: fluted 
circular tea and coffee service, Victorian, £20 13s. gd.; pair of 
George IV shaped oblong entree dishes, Sheffield, 1829, 
£62 18s. 3d.; and a pair of plain shell-shape sauce boats by 
Rebecca Emes and Edward Barnard, 1827, £35 13s. od. 


October 2. Jewellery and works of art, CHRISTIES: an old 
English snuffbox, formed from a shell, silver-gilt, and two child- 
ren’s rattles, £9 10s.; a lapis lazuli oblong patch-box with gold 
borders and engraved glazed lid by H. Wigstroem, and a circular 
crystal comfit-box by the same, £9 10s. ; a smoked crystal box 
formed as a segment of an orange with diamond rim by M. 
Perchien, £22 ; a miniature roulette wheel, the body of translucent 
pale blue enamel with gold laurel border by Carl Faberge, £38 ; 
a snuffbox formed from a tortoiseshell with gold mount and lining, 
£13 tos.; a gold circular snuffbox, the lid inset with a painting 

of “La eiuniiooeme ™ after Greuze, signed Greig fec. 177, 
XVIIIth century, probably Swedish, £23; an old English oval 
tobacco box, mounted in silver, engraved with a representation of 
Charles II in the Boscobel Oak, 4 ins. long, early XVIIIth cen- 
tury, £26; an Austrian gold oval snuffbox with striped engined 
panels, XVIIIth century, £40; an old English agate casket in 
chased gold-borders with two gold-mounted glass ink flasks, 
XVIIIth century, £41; a Louis XVI gold oval snuffbox, £46 ; 
a Louis XVI gold circular snuffbox, £36; a fine gold souvenir 
case mounted with an enamel portrait of a lady with powdered 
hair by Engleheart, £44 ; the remainder of the sale included some 
lovely jewels and jewellery most difficult to describe, but one or 
two should be mentioned—a diamond and platinum long neck- 
chain mounted with forty-seven diamonds, £410; a magnificent 
diamond of a blue-white colour, unmounted, £5,200 ; a corsage 
ornament, £400; a diamond flexible collar, of taper-shaped 
outline, £425. 

October 4. Silver and jewellery, Puttick’s: an old French 
gold and enamel snuffbox, £38; George III engine-turned gold 
snuffbox, £27. 
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“ALOYSIA” 


R. HERIOT M. BRAMLEY 


Genuine Antiques No Reproductions 





Two of a set of three early French chairs in Walnut 
| 30-31 NORTH STREET, 
CHICHESTER 


Telephone 2617 











Wm. Bruford & Sons 


Ltd. 


FINE OLD SILVER 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
and 


WORKS OF ART 


+6) 


Valuations Collections Bought 


~ 
a 


241 High Street, Exeter 


and at Eastbourne 




















Visit Che Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One Visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone : SEAFORD 2091 


























EXHIBITIONS OF SCULPTURE & PAINTING 


ARCHER GALLERY 


GROVE ss i. 


P ark 8761 


a ee ee 


near Kensington Park Road 











R. G. SMITH 
61 HIGH STREET, WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
Dealer in Old English Furniture and Works of Art 


| 
_ TELEPHONE 127 














R. F. LOCK 


88—9| PETTY FRANCE, WESTMINSTER 


while his own Galleries are being redecorated, is occupying 
part of Mr. S. W. Wolsey’s spacious Premises at 


71/72 BUCKINGHAM GATE 


} where his 


| Old English Furniture 


is on exhibition and for sale 





TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 8094 

















CECIL DAVIS 


Specialist in the 


FINEST ENGLISH AND IR'SH GLASS 





A rare Butterfly millefiori glass Paperweight, of beautiful 
coloration —latticinio ground with ring of coloured canes. 
3 ins. diameter 


A large collection of fine quality Paperweights in stock 
including another rare cut-sided Butterfly specimen 


CHANDELIERS : CANDELABRA : GEORGIAN TABLE GLASS 


RARE RESIST LUSTRE JUGS, etc. I8TH CENTURY DRINKING GLASSES, 
of all periods, at greatly reduced War-time prices 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO EXPORT ORDERS 
ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


l4a STRATTON STREET, PICCADILLY, W.I 


(Tel. Grosvenor 3130) and at KENSINGTON 










































& SONS 


FINEST 


WORKS 


= - a) 
_——_ 


——) 
| * Miiaiadiiok isa 


_—<--- <a emapane — 
SS See ee fe 


OF 


ART 


NEW YORK 


6, WEST FIFTY- 
SIXTH STREET 


LONDON 


26, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Exceptionally finely carved Hepplewhite mahogany 
Secretaire Cabinet. 7 ft. 4 ins. high, 3 ft. 8 ins. wide 





OUR “ ANTIQUAX °—THE FINEST FURNITURE POLISH OBTAINABLE 


Ashton, Nr. Northampton 








1 in Great Britain for the Proprietors and Publishers» Apotto MaGazine, Limitep, Orchard House, 
by FisHer Knicut & Co., Ltp., Gainsborough Press, St. Albans : 
Entered as Second Class Matter, May 26th, 1928, at the Post Office at New York N.Y 
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